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THE BRITISH ARMY’S NEW CEREMONIAL DRESS: (LEFT TO RIGHT) A CORPORAL AND LANCE CORPORAL, 
A WARRANT OFFICER. AND AN OFFICER, WEARING THE NEW UNIFORM. 


The new ceremonial dress designed for the British Army (to be worn for ceremonial 
parades, social events, walking-out, etc.) was approved by the King on June 25, when, 
with the Queen, he inspected at Buckingham Palace a parade of three officers and 
100 other ranks wearing the new uniform. The basic colour of the dress is dark 
indigo blue for all units of the Army except the Rifle Regiments (rifle green), the 
K.R.R.C. (dark green), and Highland Regiments (dark piper green). The jacket has 


a high patrol collar and carries regimental distinctions in the form of pipings of the 
regimental facing colour on the edge of the shoulder-strap and a regimental badge on 
the collar. The trousers, of a modified civilian cut, carry the traditional regimental 
stripe or welt. Exceptions are the Highland and Lowland regiments, who, respec 
tively, will wear kilts and trews. In general, the head-dress worn with the new 
uniform will be a dark-blue beret, though Scottish regiments will wear a blue bonnet. 
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R. HUIZINGA, writing recently in The Times 
on the subject of the Foreign Office, hit one 
particular and very ominous-looking nail’ fairly and 
squarely on the head. He was not concerned, like 
most correspondents who write on the work of 
our Foreign Office, with U.N.O. or the atomic 
bomb, with our relations with Russia or our 
policy towards Greece or Spain. Nor was he 
exercising himself about the early scholastic affilia- 
tions or class predilections of the gentlemen who so 
admirably administer our diplomacy 
for us. He was concerned with the 
Foreign Office itself: with what the 
place looked like and the impression 
it gave to visitors from the outside 
world. And he was concerned not with 
the outside of it, which, despite Hitler’s 
efforts and the building shortage, still 
preserves its stately Palmerstonian 
facade, but with the inside. Here, he 
tells us, ambassadors and. ministers 
approach the outward and visible form 
of his Majesty’s Government through 
an untidy and grubby hall, dimly lit by 
a single naked bulb, littered with 
packing-cases, dispatch-boxes and cups 
of tea. But this unpromising beginning 
is apparently nothing compared with 
the cave—one can scarcely describe 
it as a chamber—in which the foreign 
Press are informed by lis Majesty’s 
servants of imperial Britain’s doings 
and policy. ‘‘ Let me,’’ writes Mr. 
Huizinga, ‘‘ be allowed to describe it 
in some detail. Its furniture consists 
of an irom bed in a corner with a 
few grubby blankets on it, some de- 
crepit desks and chairs, a disorderly 
pile of books on the mantelpiece 
and an indescribable litter of papers 
everywhere. No carpet but plenty 
of cigarette-butts on the dirty floor, 
no curtains at the windows, nothing 
but a sickly green distemper on the 
bare walls. The acoustics in this 
large, high-ceilinged room are such that if two of 
the full complement of four Foreign Office 
officials are talking at the same time—not to 
mention the unceasing din of telephone bells— 
it is quite impossible for the visitor to concen- 
trate on what he is being told. And yet what 
these officials are paid to say is very much 
worth hearing. Far more can be achieved for 
Britain’s standing in the world by making it 
heard than by a thousand expensive oversea 
publicity offices. For this squalid room is where 
his Majesty’s Foreign Office, through its news 
department, presents itself to the world. This is 
the fountain-head of information to which 
foreign correspondents representing hundreds of 
millions of readers must come if they want en- 
lightenment and guidance on British foreign 
policy.”” And this, as Mr. Huizinga so justly 
observes, is where those whose business is to 
convey to inhabitants of other lands their im- 
pressions of official Britain receive those impres- 
sions. ‘‘ Everything possible,” he writes, “is 
being done to stifle British publicity at birth and 
to impress Britain’s best propagandists with a 
picture of Britain at its worst: slatternly, 
inefficient, indifferent to appearance, and ap- 
parently utterly unaware that publicity, like 
charity, begins at home.” 

I do not know how far Mr. Huizinga’s letter is 
fair: I am merely quoting at second-hand what 
he writes. But the impression he conveys of the 
interior of the Foreign Office is certainly that 
which I have received from almost every Govern- 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


in appearances, growing slatternly and indifferent to 
our sluttishness, ceasing to trouble whether things are 
properly done or not. After six years of war we have 
ample excuse, Heaven knows, for our outward negli- 
gence, but that is all the more reason why we should 
be on our guard. Those who are careless in outward 
and seemingly inessential things will presently be so 
in inward and essential things too. Thoroughness is 
a habit ; manners maketh man. 

The blame for this state of affairs, this ugly and 
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untidy growth on the fair face of England, is not, of 
course, the fault of Mrs. Mopp, that cheerful and un- 
dismayable heroine of a hundred blitzes and ten 
thousand queues, whose gnarled hands and worn 
knees are the instruments with which Britain does her 
tidying. It is the fault of those who control Britain’s 
policy ; Mrs. Mopp, as always, awaits their pleasure. 
A civil servant who suffers such squalid outward un- 
tidiness in what he administers is unconsciously 
suffering an erosion that, if unchecked, must ultimately 
eat away the heart of his Department. 
The Press-room of the Foreign Office is 
symptomatic of something that is hap- 
pening to-day all over England and, 
possibly, all over the Empire. It is time 
that it was taken in hand before it 
reaches ungovernable dimensions. 
Weeds which are allowed to grow 
become something more than un- 
sightly : they can end in famine. 

To-day the Civil Service governs 
us in all things. Its iron hand is on 
every man’s purse-strings, its direc- 
tive operates in every business and 
industry in the land, its interminable 
and omnipresent regulations hedge in 
the private occasions and doings of 
every citizen. Ministers, of whatever 
nominal Party, are clay in their hands ; 
Parliament itself is largely their re- 
cording instrument and sounding-box. 
Their aggregate power over the sub- 
ject is far greater than that of any 
Stuart king or eighteenth - century 
landowner ; for good or bad, they mo- 
mentarily hold England in the hollow 
of their hands. Their influence on the 
rest of us, therefore, is all-pervading ; 
what they say and do necessarily goes 
for all of us. If they set an example 
and make a rule of untidiness and 
slovenly disregard of appearance, we 
shall, to a greater or lesser, and pro- 
bably to an ever-increasing, degree, 
follow it. The individual cannot stand 
against or be anything but swept along by so 
powerful a stream. 

This is bad leadership. Everyone knows that 
our Civil Administration is honest, industrious 
and well-meaning, though not, I fear, quite as 
honourable i its methods as it once was or quite 
as high-principled ; those who start to believe 
that the end can ever justify the means usually 
suffer from a gradual, if at first imperceptible, 
decline in their moral standards. But though 
our Civil Service still remains the finest in the 
world, and has to-day probably greater power 
than any other outside Soviet Russia, its fatal 
defect as a ruling institution is becoming pain- 
fully apparent. It was devised for Victorian 
laisser-faire England, as a servant of the public 
and as a watchful guardian of the public purse- 
strings. It has never been adapted for its present 
function—that of leading the nation and initiating 
all its activities. Though having unlimited power 
over the greater part of every man’s spendings, 
it is apt tobe almost fantastically mean in money 
matters, frightened of taking responsibility and 
suspicious of the man in the street, whose master 
it has become. Above all, it has never apparently 
given a thought to the word morale. This is 
because it thinks of its human charges not in 
terms of living and individual men and women— 
and men and women ave individuals—but in terms 
purely of statistics. To get 100 per cent. re- 
sponse out of individuals in work, cheerfulness 
co-operation and efficiency, those who direct them 
must needs think and operate in terms of human, 
nature. And nothing is more productive of human 
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effort and efficiency than a proper pride. A 
slovenly man cannot feel pride in himself; nor 
can aslovenly nation. And the contrary is equally 
true. Our all-powerful civil administrators would do 
well to take a lesson from the Brigade of Guards. TI 
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N.B.—Reproductions and quotations from ‘ The Illustrated London News” of One Hunorep Years Aco will, in future, be given from time to time. 
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TWO WAR SECRETS: AN AERIAL U-BOAT-DETECTOR, AND THE RETROBOMB. 


Drawn BY OUR SpeciaL Artist, G. H. Davis, WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF THE U.S. Navy. 
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EXPLANATORY DRAWINGS OF TWO NOVEL AND SUCCESSFUL DEVICES USED BY THE U.S. NAVY IN THE WAR AGAINST U-BOATS. 


The two interesting devices here illustrated were recently taken off the secret list by 
the United States Navy. The M.A.D. (Magnetic Airborne Detector), one of the most 
closely guarded secrets of the war, was responsible for the proved destruction of three 
submarines in the Straits of Gibraltar and the probable destruction of others. The 
M.A.D., suspended on a cable below an aircraft and free from any magnetic influence 
from the aircraft, contains delicate electrical gear which detects any metallic sub- 
merged object and sends a signal to the watchers aloft. In conjunction with the 


M.A.D., a special type of missile k:own as the Retrobdoimb, was developed. This 
bomb is provided with a rocket propellant which, when the bomb is dropped, comes 
into operation to force the bomb backwards, thus counteracting the normal forward 
fall from a fast-moving aircraft. Combined calculations of the forward rpeed of the 
aircraft, the backward thxust of the Retrobomb, and the position of a U-boat as 
signalled by the M.A.D., make it possible to drop the bomb reasonably direct on to 
the invisible submarine. 
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TRIESTE: STUMBLING-BLOCK OF SUCCESSIVE 
CONFERENCES OF THE FOREIGN MINISTERS. 
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A TYPICAL PROPAGANDA ARCH OF EVERGREENS, OF THE TYPE ERECTED BY YUGOSLAV AGENTS OUTSIDE { 
THE CITY OF TRIESTE, BEARING ‘ TITO STARS”’ AND A PORTRAIT OF THE YUGOSLAV DICTATOR. 








\y ITALIANS IN TRIESTE CELEBRATING WHAT HAS BECOME KNOWN 
AS “‘THE TRAGIC FORTY DAYS” OF YUGOSLAV OCCUPATION. 
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A MOUNTED POLICE DETACHMENT ON PARADE IN TRIESTE, WHERE THE ALLIED MILITARY \\ TYPICAL WALL SLOGANS PAINTED BY YUGOSLAV AGENTS IN TRIESTE—THE SUBJECT 
GOVERNMENT HAS SET UP AN INTERNATIONAL FORCE OF SECURITY POLICE. y 4 OF NOTES OF PROTEST TO YUGOSLAVIA FROM LONDON AND WASHINGTON. 
Trieste, which had become almost traditionally accepted as the stumbling-block | Trieste and Venice, by whom the port was captured in 1202. This period of 
of successive conferences of the four Foreign Ministers, is no stranger to inter- intermittent warfare ended only when Trieste placed itself, in 1382, under the 
national dispute. The history of this important Adriatic seaport is a chequered | protection of Leopold III. of Austria. The port thus became an integral part 
one. It has been a bone of contention since the break-up of the Roman | of the Austrian dominions until 1918, when it was ceded to Italy under 


Empire—a cataclysm followed by upwards of two centuries of conflict between the Treaty of S. Germain. Its most recent history includes occupation by 
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NCES TO WITH THEIR NAMES PRINTED IN YUGOSLAVIAN 
IMPOSED ON ALL TRIESTE SHOPKEEPERS DURING THE FORTY DAYS OF YUGOSLAV OCCUPATION. 
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h A YUGOSLAV PROPAGANDA POSTER, URGING FRATERNISATION f 
My, 
BETWEEN ITALIANS AND YUGOSLAVS, TORN BY ITALIAN PATRIOTS. 


‘ . THE MARKET-PLACE OF TRIESTE, WHICH 
HARBOUR, SHOWING THE CITY’S CONTRAST OF OLD ’ HAS BEEN A MARKET TOWN SINCE 


"AMOUS 
RAPID DEVELOPMENT IN THE LAST HUNDRED YEARS. i} BEFORE THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 
al 


AN INSPECTION OF A SUB-MACHINE-GUN DETACHMENT OF THE SECURITY POLICE SET 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF CHALKED SLOGANS ON THE WALLS OF OLD BUILDINGS = 
UP BY THE ALLIED MILITARY GOVERNMENT IN TRIESTE TO COPE WITH DISTURBANCES. 


IN TRIESTE, INCLUDING THE “ TITO STAR " AND INCITEMENTS TO UNREST. 


known on May 29 that Britain and the United States had sent parallel Notes 


Yugoslav forces during World War II., and its administration since June 12 last 
year by Allied Military Government. This latter administration has been in 
no way helped by the bitter rivalry between Yugoslavia and Italy for 
possession of the port—a rivalry demonstrated by obstructive propaganda in 
Trieste and the adjoining Western Allied zone of Venezia Giulia. It became 


of protest to the Yugoslav Government, complaining of the tactics of Yugoslav 
agents in this area and calling attention to the spate of anti-Western propa- 
ganda within the zone, where anti-British and anti-American slogans have been 
chalked on walls,-and political fugitives shielded from the authorities 
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A NOVELIST’S HISTORY OF FRENCH CANADA. 











An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
N.B.—The illustrations on this page are not from the book. 


ISS MAZO DE LA ROCHE has hitherto been 
known as the careful chronicler of the fortunes 
of the Whiteoaks family of Canada: a sort of Trans- 
atlantic ‘‘ Forsyte Saga.’’ She has now been attracted 
by an older theme: that of the history of French 
Canada. She had the option, nowadays frequently 
embraced, of putting her history into novel form: 
of abandoning veracity and trusting to ingenuity and 
luck for verisimilitude. She might well 
have presented her story in episodic form : 
with conversations, possible but not authen- 
ticated, between Jacques Cartier and 
Francis the First, with Wolfe’s meditations 
about Westerham before the scaling of the 
Heights of Abraham, and with a pleasant 
interpolated yarn about the loves of an 
adventurous French Marquis and a ravish- 
ingly beautiful girl of the real, if incredibly 
named, Micmac Tribe—who, to English ears, 
sound like cousins of the Tic-Tac men. She 
has elected to do none of these things. She 
has written a “ straight’’ history on a 
fascinating theme. And she has written it 
modestly. She says in her Preface: ‘‘ After 
having spent the greater part of my life in 
writing of imaginary characters, it has been 
a novel experience to write an account of 
historical events, a strange experience to 
keep my active imagination in leash. I 
have found great fascination in these 
characters of the past, even with their 
weight of cold dates, treaties and acts.”’ 
And she says again: ‘‘ I hope I have written 
an interesting history of the Port of Quebec. 
But if my readers decide that I have not, 
I can promise them this—nothing of the 
sort will ever happen again.” 





THE CARDINAL'S PALACE, QUEBEC, ONE OF MANY 
ROMAN CATHOLIC BUILDINGS IN A CITY OF WHOSE 
POPULATION ALMOST NINE-TENTHS ARE ROMAN CATHOLICS, 


I confess that I hope it will: for, although now 
and then her novelist’s imagination has led her to 
conjecture likely atmospheres, scenes and thoughts, she 
has in the main stuck to her demonstrable narrative, 
and told her story very well. It is a long story. 
Cabot, the Italian who hoisted the flags of England 
and Venice in Newfoundland, might have reached the 
St. Lawrence ; but he was looking for a part of Asia 
full of gold and spices, passed it by, and returned 
empty-handed. The first to reach Quebec was the 
Breton, Jacques Cartier, in 1534, who hoisted the 
French flag at Quebec and returned to France more 
than once for encouragement, ships and money, his 
King Francis doing his best for an enterprise which 
might rival that of the Spaniards to the South. 
Another King Francis was involved. Cartier kid- 
napped an Indian Chief, took him to France and had 
him baptised and proclaimed King Francis the First 
of Canada : one wonders if somewhere in the woods of 
birch and spruce there may not still be a “ rightful 
heir ’’ to the Canadian throne. The Indian chief did 
not himself return, but he had left several wives and 
numerous progeny behind him. 

That pioneering story is well told here: and the 
stories of Champlain, of Frontenac and of the bitter 
struggle between the New Englanders and the French 
(never heard of in English schools), which fore- 
shadowed the final fight which ended with Wolfe's 





** Quebec: Historic Seaport.” By Mazo de la Roche. 
illustrated, (Macmillan ; 128. 6d.) 


victory in death. ‘“‘The New England colonies 
resolved to conquer Canada and to drive the French, 
man, woman and child, out of that country. Yet it 
was a New England poet who, later on, wrote a highly 
sentimental poem on the ejection of the Acadians 
from Nova Scotia! The Government of Massachusetts 
made the extraordinary announcement : ‘ God Almighty 
has determined the fall of Anti-Christ in our days.’ ”’ 





A VIEW OF THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER FROM THE CHATEAU FRONTENAC, 
WITH PART OF THE FAMOUS DUFFERIN TERRACE IN THE 


FOREGROUND AND, ON THE 
LEFT, THE CHAMPLAIN 
MONUMENT. 


Wolfe won. So in a 
way did-Montcalm> When 
Dickens went to Quebec 
a century later he wrote 
of: ‘“ The well-cultivated 
country, perfectly French 
in every respect. ... The 
Virgin’s shrines and crosses, 
by the wayside. Every 
common labourer or boy, 
though he had no shoes to 
his feet, wore round his 
waist a sash of some bright 
colour.” 

And so it is to-day. 
After all the story of the 
past has been told, the 
living fact of Quebec 


SOUS LE CAP STREET, QUEBEC, TYPICAL OF THE FRENCH 
ATMOSPHERE OF A CITY PARTS OF WHICH RECALL THE 


OLDER PORTIONS OF HISTORIC PROVINCIAL TOWNS IN FRANCE, 
Photographs reproduced by Courtesy of Canadian Pacific. 
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province persists. 
““ Quebec,”’ says 
Miss de la Roche, 
“‘ persists in being 
Catholic, in being 
French. Fifteen 
million people, it is 
said, have visited the 






shrine of 
Ste. Anne MAZO DE LA ROCHE, THE CANADIAN 
de Beau- Y%OVELIST, AUTHOR OF THE FAScI- 


: NATING HISTORY OF QUEBFC REVIEWED 
pre. The ON THIS PAGE. 


use of the Miss Mazo de la Roche is the author 
F h of the well-known series of novels 

rene chronicling the fictitious adventures 
language of four generations of the Whiteoaks 
in Canad family of Jalna. In the book re- 
img anada viewed on this page she has turned her 
is not de- «attention, with conspicuous success, 
creasing, to the writing of “‘ straight’ history 
but in- 


creasing. The people of England are far 
from the England of a few generations 
ago. The people of the United States are 
still farther away from the United States 
of a few generations ago. A gulf lies 
between the France of to-day and the 
France of yesterday. The new generation 
in each of these would be strangers in the 
house of the past. It is not so in Quebec. 
In Quebec the stream of the past flows 
steadily, with little deviation, into the 
present, mingles with it and enriches it.” 

Perhaps the key to it all lies in her next 
sentence: ‘‘ Religion in the province is a 
living force,’”’ and the religion of the 
province is the Catholic religion, which lays 
emphasis on traditional and unchanging 
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A 300-YEAR-OLD FRENCH HOME ON THE ISLE OF ORLEANS, 
WHERE WOLFE, PILOTED BY CAPTAIN COOK, DISEMBARKED 
IN 1759 FOR THE ASSAULT ON QUEBEC, 


things, and affects people’s attitudes towards mutability 
in merely secular affairs. -It has often been observed 
that regions where the Spaniards have been remain 
Spanish in manners, in music, in ways of life and 
thought—even the Philippines, where the inhabitants 
were mainly Asiatic. The same thing is true of places 
where the French have been: and the Catholic kernel 
is probably the explanation. Language alone, and 
blood alone, do not preserve an old way of life when 
a country of origin has been left behind. Our British 
Dominions have become new nations, each of them 
developing a civilisation peculiar to itself, rapidly 
sloughing off the old British skin. But French- 
Canada has not only remained a part of France, but 
a part of pre-revolutionary France; France of the 
Kings and the Seigneurs. 

The thought makes one wonder what would have 
happened had Montcalm, not Wolfe, won that battle 
in the crucial year of Minden. North America (for 
Louisiana was another base until Napoleon, in despera- 
tion, sold it for dollars) might have become as French 
as South America is to-day Spanish and Portuguese— 
and more so, because of the paucity of the indigenous 
population. The French monarchy might not have 
fallen, and all later history might have been different. 
It is possible that a French U.S.A. might have come 
into being: it is likelier that the Church would have 
kept the bonds with Europe tight. No man can tell : 
but the philosopher must console himself with the 
reflection that, if we hadn’t been in the jam we are 
now in, we should doubtless (human nature being as 
incorrigible as it is) be in another sort of jam. 
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THE MIRACLES OF TO-DAY: 
MODERN SCIENCE AND INGENUITY AT WORK. 











*v-2" EQUIPPED FOR UPPER ATMOSPHERE STUDY 











A V-2 AS A “ FLYING LABORATORY”: A DRAWING SHOWING THE LAY-OUT OF THE 
ROCKETS USED BY THE U.S. NAVY FOR RECENT RESEARCH OF THE UPPER ATMOSPHERE. 








WARHEAD INSTRUMENTATION (VIEW 1) 














THE AUTOMATIC LABORATORY FITTED BY _ U.S. ” SCIENTISTS INTO THE WARHEAD SPACE 
OF THE V-2 TO RECORD AND REPORT CONDITIONS IN THE IONOSPHERE. 


The United States Navy have recently used the V-2 for the scientific and peacetime uses of atmospheric 

research. In order to explore a region of the atmosphere never previously successfully explored by human 

beings, they have been firing V-2 rockets from the White Sands Proving Ground, Las Cruces, New Mexico. 

Scientists at the Naval Research Laboratory, Bellevue, D.C., have prepared, to take the place of the deadly 

warhead of the rocket, a remarkable miniature laboratory crammed, as our illustrations show, with all 

manner of recording instruments which report — back to earth by radio. It is hoped that heights 
as great as 100 miles will be reached. 


A TUG-BOAT GOES TO SEA IN A NOVEL FASHION: A 185-TON TUG BEING LOADED INTO 
A LIBERTY SHIP AT NEW ORLEANS FOR TRANSPORT TO CHINA, FOR U.N.R.R.A. PURPOSES 
IN SHANGHAI, 


LONDON 


WIMBLEDON 


NEWS 


TELEVISED : 


A TRANSPORTABLE EXTENDING TELEVISION 


~ 





MAST ERECTED IN THE 


CAR PARK AT WIMBLEDON TO TRANSMIT PICTURES OF THE LAWN TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIPS, 


A MODERN MIRACLE AT WORK: A TELEVISION CAMERA “ PANNING 


DURING 


THE 


LAWN 


TENNIS 


CHAMPIONSHIPS AT WIMBLEDON, 
BROADCAST BY THE 8.B.C, 


A DOUBLES 


WHICH 


HAVE 





MATCH 
BEEN 
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THE GREAT MILDENHALL TREASURE: THE PLATE CHEST OF A 


“UNDOUBTEDLY THE FINEST COLLECTION OF OLD ROMAN SILVER SINCE SUCH FINDS WERE RECORDED:: 


In our last issue we were able to tell the romantic and extraordinary story of the pictures of three of the most remarkable pieces. At the inquest on July 1, the ; 
discovery. of the Mildenhall Treasure. the thirty-four pieces of Roman silver turned silver, which it was revealed was found four years ago, was declared treasure 
up by the plough at West Row, near Mildenhall, Suffolk: and we were able to trove, Mr. Ford and Mr. Butcher being the finders. On these pages we show the 
reproduce a picture of the general group of discoveries together with more detailed items of the discovery. (1) Two small dishes in exquisite relief. (2) Two shallow 
Photographs specially taken for 
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ROMAN COLONIST IN BRITAIN, TURNED UP BY THE PLOUGH. 


INDIVIDUAL ITEMS OF THE MILDENHALL TREASURE, MANY PROBABLY MADE BY BRITISH CRAFTSMEN. 


(Below) Dolphin handles, probably originally fitted to ladles as in Fig. 14 
(12) and (13) Dolphin handles. (14) Bowl and dolphin handle, possible recon- 
struction. (15) Group of small bowls. (16) A richly ornamented tray in high relief 


(4) Two fine fluted bowls with meander designs. (5) Eight spoons, some bearing 

Christian symbols. (6) Two cups. (7) A fine shallow bowl with interlaced star 

in centre. (8) A large silver tray. (9) A fine bowl and cover (right). (10) Detail 
“The Illustrated London News.” 


bowls. (3) Two shallow bowls with beaded edge and animals in_ relief. | of cover in Fig. 9. (11} (Above) Two handles possibly originally attached to Fig. 7 
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PERSONALITIES AT THE FIRST POST-WAR WIMBLEDON: VICTORS 


‘Wvavannaoveccsenannnnrnonnsvavevevannnguuny Gannennencaneueusnanenaneenenesannseuscsssneen cuts eeug4aUusesssenanngQeQUleenaeQQOOUensanntMQQeUDeGneyeesnennesQenee, MANEQUOUUENODELESSENTEREENARTAENNE 


AGAINST THE AMERICAN, B. PATTY, WHOM HE DEFEATED 


MEN'S SINGLES 


PAILS (AUSTRALIA) IN PLAY 
IN THE 


DINNY 
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THE CONQUEROR OF A SEEDED PLAYER: P. PELIZZA MRS. E. W. A. BOSTOCK (FORMERLY MISS J 


(FRANCE) IN PLAY AGAINST 1}. MITIC (YUGOSLAVIA). 
(FRANCE). 
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(GREAT BRITAIN) SEEN DEFEATING MLLE. INGLEBERT 
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PETRA (FRANCE) DEFEATING 
PALLADA (YUGOSLAVIA). 


BROWN (AUSTRALIA) SEEN DEFEATING 


E. MOREA, OF THE ARGENTINE, J- 
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MISS L. BROUGH (U.S.A.) 
HER COMPATRIOT, MRS. 


AN ACTION PICTURE 
IS THE DAUGHTER 
MISS M. SUTTON. 


MISS D. BUNDY, OF AMERICA: 
AT WIMBLEDON. MISS BUNDY 
OF A FORMER CHAMPION, 


. NICOLL) 








SORUUNANUNUN LN VAURDUNUSNGUNURDRDEUNYNAOENDNOEUUNNRUNNNNUUNGRAVELAQUGENVNNENT ONAN LAUT NNN NNN 


PLAYER : 
T. 


SEEDED 
HIS DEFEAT BY 


AND EXCITING DEFEATED 


DROBNY 


THE ANOTHER 


CZECH 


LONG 


‘, 


(U.8.A,.) DURING 
HE LOST TO THE 


KRAMER 
MATCH 


J. 


The first post-war Wimbledon, and perhaps the first occasion of international 
sport on the grand scale, has attracted increasing numbers of the public and, 
despite the fact that so far no striking personalities, as distinct from great 
players, have emerged to replace the great ones of the past, there has been no 
lack of drama in the early stages of the championships, especially in the men's 


Dd. 
P. 


A SEEDED PLAYER WHO LOST: 
SLAVIA, DURING HIS DEFEAT BY 


MITIC, OF YUGO- 
PELIZZA (FRANCE). 


F. SEGURA (ECUADOR) DURING 


BROWN (U.S.A.). 


singles: The first of the seeded players to fall was F. Segura of Ecuador, whom 
T. Brown (U.S.A.) beat 4—6, 6—3, 6—-3, 6—3 The following day, in a really 
dramatic match, J. Drobny, of Czechoslovakia, beat J. Kramer, of the U.S.A., 
who had been widely fancied as the probable eventual winner ot the Champion- 
ship, in a ‘singularly prolonged match (2—6, 17—I15, 6—-3, 3—6, 6--3). D. Mitic 





WOMEN’S 


ANON ANKUR EUR NN 


IRS 


aMenneannennernsnnnngy 


7H (U.S.A.) 
1OT, MRS. 
WOMEN’S 


F yUGO- 
FRANCE). 


whom 
really 
: ¥ 
pion- 
Mitic 
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AND SOME OF THE VANQUISHED IN THE FIRST WEEK’S PLAY. 


\VOMARUANANOUUNEREENUENOUUERUENNDEAUUNULERLURNOESRUSANDERNUSAULONOUANUEEENUUNGAULNNN 
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THE WINNER OF A LONG STRUGGLE: J. DROBNY (CZECHOSLOVAKIA T. BROWN (U.S.A.) DURING HIS DEFEAT OF A. J. MOTTRAM, THE LAST BRITISH REPRESENTATIVI 
DEFEATING THE SEEDED J. KRAMER (U.S.A.) IN THE MEN’S SINGLES. 


ROO COLL SLY 
\ 


he 5 age 
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SEEN DEFEATING MISS M. OSBORNE (U.S.A.) IN PLAY AGAINST THE MISS P. BETZ (IN PLAY) WITH MISS D. -HART (BOTH F. PUNCEC (YUGOSLAVIA) IN PLAY WHILE DFFFATIN« 
P. C. TODD, IN THE FRENCH MLLE. PANNETIER, WHOM SHE DEFEATED, OF THE U.S.) WINNING THEIR DOUBLES MATCH AGAINST THE DUTCHMAN VAN SWOL. 
SINGLES. IN THE SINGLES. MISS J. INGRAM AND MISS J. QUERTIER. 


s NMUUNUUENEUNDUNUNELEGUGNULERUNADNAUAALELDLENUOOUERUEADUNEEAVELEDOEONUCLUNRUNTLNG AL SLNLUEOUEDURUEELLETUSALGAUENEUENUELRAEERENLORLERUERARNNAAA _sa0sANUNUERAANDLENAUEEAEUELGANAOUOTOANOUENAELEARQEEENULENUADUGNNLLSSNEUUDERESEUESSALLEERUECHAUUEEERDUREENT LS 


QUEEN MARY AND THE PRIME MINISTER (LEFT) WATCHING PLAY FROM 


THE SWEDISH L. BERGELIN IN PLAY AT WIMBLEDON : 
THE ROYAL BOX AT WIMBLEDON ON JUNE 29. 


A SEEDED PLAYER WHO REACHED THE LAST EIGHT. 


the Frenchman | G. E. Brown; two from France, the giant Y. Petra and 


Pelizza. When the last eight were reached, it was found P. Pelizza; one from the States, T. Brown; one from 
that Great Britain had no remaining representative, Sweden, L. Bergelin ; one from Czechoslovakia, J. Drobny ; 


of Yugoslavia, was also defeated by 


A. J. Mottram being the longest survivor. The last and one from Yugoslavia, F. Puncec. Semi-Finalists BOTH SEEDED NO. I.: MISS P. BETZ (U.S.A.) AND 
eight were: two from Australia, D. R. Pails and were Petra, T. Brown, J. Drobny and G. E. Brown DINNY PAILS (AUSTRALIA), 
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HE Muse of History must have smiled 
ironically when the fall of the House of 
Savoy and the exile of the King of 
Italy from his realm coincided with a decision 
to alter the Franco-Italian frontier in favour 
of France. For the history of the frontier 
and of the territories on either side of it is 
to a large extent the history of the House of 
Savoy over long centuries. Ruler after ruler 
of that family schemed, married, went to war, 
changed sides over frontier questions. It might have 
remained a little power west of the Alps with its capital 
at Chambéry, in which case it would long ago have been 
eaten up by France. Instead, when opportunity enabled 
it to bestride the Alps, it speedily recognised that its wealth 
lay on the Italian side and established its capital at Turin. 
Savoy, from which these princes took their first ducal 
title, and their County of Nice were not in their estimation 
equal in value to new territories in the northern plain of 
Italy. They were prepared to barter them for the Duchy 
of Milan. Finally, Victor Emmanuel HI. exchanged them 
for a far greater prize, the Kingdom of Italy. Since the day 
of Emmanuel Philibert, the successful general of Philip II. 
of Spain, who commanded English troops at Saint-Quentin 
when Philip was the husband of Mary of England, the 
House of Savoy may never have produced a man of supreme 
genius, but it has produced a steady crop of astute states- 
men and competent soldiers, masters of Alpine warfare. 
Had it not tied itself up with Fascism, the Abyssinian 
aggression, and the Axis, it would have had a long lease 
of life still in front of it. 
Apart from their instinct to expand on the eastern side 
of the Alps at the expense of their territories on the western, 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
THE. FRANCO-ITALIAN FRONTIER. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


she should furnish Italy with power from the hydro-electric 
stations in the Valley of the Roya on the eastern frontier. 
It seems quite clear from this report, loosely expressed as 
it is, that France has got all she has claimed, though at 
the moment of writing I am unable to confirm this 
completely. 

To return to the Maritime Alps, the French demand 
was for a belt of territory of a maximum depth of seven 
miles eastward from a point near Saint-Etienne-de-Tinée 
and southward to the Mediterranean just west of Venti- 
miglia. On the northern flank the proposed advancement 
of the French frontier is a relatively simple matter, though 
it is here that Italy is to lose most territory. The new 
frontier will run along the main crest and will take in at 
least four passes, including the famous Col di Tenda and the 
Col de Fenetre, through which runs a railway to Cuneo 
and Turin. A point which is made much of in the French 
case may be added, that the valleys of the Upper Tinée and 
Vésubie, in which lie the royal shoots mentioned earlier, 
are cut off from Italy in winter by the snow on the crest to 
the north of them, so that for some months they can live 
only through their connection with France. But that is 
not an important consideration. The French have not 
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of Breil, Saorge and Fontan higher up the 
valley, though in this case it seems to me 
that the French make rather an excessive 
fuss about the question, since it is most 
unusual for frontier defences to cover every 
village, and in these days of air bombing 
and long-range artillery the fate of frontier 
populations in time of war must in any case 
be hazardous. Even the Germans, who suffered 
no reverses in the early part of the last war, 
evacuated a considerable belt of frontier territory and did 
not bring the people back until France had been overthrown. 

It is the cession of the Upper Roya, with the towns of 
Tenda and Briga, to which the Italians object most strongly, 
both on ethnic grounds and because in this district are 
situated the three small hydro-electric stations of which 
mention has already been made. The Allied Commission of 
Enquiry earlier in the year reported that the majority of 
the inhabitants of Briga were French, while the situation 
was the other way round in Tenda. Anyhow, the total 
population of this Italian section of the valley is about 
10,000 souls. Whatever either side may say, it is not chiefly 
the nationality of these people that it is concerned with. 
The Italians undoubtedly feel bitter about the award, 
which was probably unexpected, because it did not appear 
to them that M. Molotov would assent tc any proposal 
backed by Mr. Bevin and Mr. Byrnes. The first act of 
Signor Toscanini on hearing the news was to cancel his 
Red Cross concert in Paris, for which the whole house 
had already been sold out at high prices, and it was simul- 
taneously announced that his later concert in London might 
not take place either. Logically he should have given 
the concert and only barred the door against Mr. Bevin, 
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ONE OF THE MAIN DISTRICTS NOW ACQUIRED BY FRANCE FROM ITALY: A PANORAMA TAKEN FROM THE CIME DU DIABLE (2637 METRES) LOOKING EAST TOWARDS TENDE (OR TENDA), 


the Dukes of Savoy—or Kings of Sardinia, 
as they shortly became — were chiefly 
concerned to obtain a defensible Alpine 
frontier for their new dominions. With 
great skill they balanced the stronger 
States interested in the passes, France, 
the Empire and Spain, one against the 
other, siding with whichever best suited 
their policy at the time or which promised 
them most. The French possessed the best 
pass into Western Italy, that of Mont 
Genévre ; the aim of the House of Savoy 
was to block its exits by securing the 
fortresses of Exilles and Fenestrelle. But 
in the Maritime Alps, where the chief 
question of dispute has arisen since the 
Second World War, the circumstances are 
rather different. Here the County of Nice 
was a possession of the House of Savoy 
until it was ceded to France in 1860 by an 
amicable arrangement. The negotiations 
were, in fact, so amicable that Napoleon 
III. left to Victor Emmanuel II. some 
ground which the latter valued for the 
shooting it provided in the upper valleys 
of the Tinée and the Vésubie, small 
tributaries of the Var, and the frontier 
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was therefore traced a few miles south of 
the old boundary between Piedmont and 
the County of Nice. It is this northern part 
of the frontier in the Maritime Alps, 
together with the eastern, between Tenda 
and Menton, which has been connected 








Occupied by Ialy- 








with the major French claims discussed 9940101043 
by the Foreign Ministers and decided ne as cacy “ohm toe we 
against Italy. Scale in Miles 





A word may be said about the others, 








because no one else in this country knew 
anything of the matter and the man in 
the street can certainly not be said to 
have handed over the Col di Tenda to 
France. 

Well, what is to be said about this? If 
I were an Italian I should point out that 
for every Italian army which has in 
modern times, let us say within the last 
four centuries, crossed the Alps to invade 
France, several French armies—and a 
good few Spanish with French connivance 
or assistance—have crossed the Alps to 
invade Italy. The danger of Italian 
aggression to France is non-existent now, 
and likely to be so for a very long time. 
On the other hand, there is one Italian 
act of aggression, the last, which the 
French feel deeply, and which will not 
easily be expunged from their memories. 
The Italians did not strike until they 
held France to be mortally wounded. The 
stab in the back of June 1940 was one of 
the most mean and cowardly actions of 
the war. It had not about it even the 
glamour of success, since the Italian 
advance along the Riviera was held up 
by a small body of French troops. After 
a lost war actions of that sort have to 
be paid for. On balance, it seems fair 
to say that the French have not been 
unjustified in their demands, nowhere 
extravagant and not involving a fraction 
of the numbers of people who were 
removed from this area in 1940 in con- 
sequence of Italian aggression, and, again 
on balance, that the Foreign Ministers 











which are very much less important. There 
was first of all a demand that the frontier 
should be advanced a distance of well under 
a mile to bring it to the crest in the Little St. Bernard Pass. 
The second was for grazing land of a few square miles near 
the Mont Cenis Pass, in Italian territory but belonging to 
French families in the neighbouring commune, who were 
prevented by the Italian authorities from crossing the 
frontier as a reprisal when sanctions were imposed on Italy 
over the Abyssinian affair. The third concerned a little 
triangle of Italian territory between Briangon and Modane, 
across which a railway linking the two towns is projected. 
This admittedly possesses a military as well as an economic 
significance. The fourth was purely military and concerned 
the frontier just further south, due east of Briancon. This 
town is some five miles from the present frontier and over- 
looked by an Italian fort on the crest a little over a mile 
inside it. Here the demand has been that the frontier 
should be pushed eastward to the crest. A Press which 
has little space to record news of this sort and which has 
not in all cases been given the full details, simply reported 
at the end of last week that “ the two areas" claimed by 
France had been accorded to her on the understanding that 


A MAP TO ILLUSTRATE FRANCE’S FRONTIER CLAIMS ON ITALY IN THE MARITIME ALPS BEHIND 


MENTON. HEIGHTS SHOWN IN METRES. 


attempted to disguise the fact, of which they have, indeed, 
no reason. to be ashamed, that the frontier rectification 
demanded is in its essence purely strategic. They desire 
to occupy the crest and its passes in order to bar access 
into the Tinée, the Vésubie and the Roya. 

The frontier facing eastward is more complicated. At 
present it crosses the Roya twice. For its first ten miles 
the river runs through Italian territory; then for about 
the same distance it is French ; and finally, for twelve miles 
till it enters the sea at Ventimiglia, Italian again. The rail- 
way line from Nice to Breil, in the upper and French end 
of the valley, actually passes through a tunnel which runs 
under a mountain in Italian territory. It is certainly 
a curious frontier as it stands. Then on the coast the 
frontier is at present only two miles from Menton, which 
is dominated from it. When the French were preparing 
their frontier defences they found it impossible to include 
Menton within the zone of resistance, and before the Italians 
attacked in 1940 the 20,000 inhabitants of this town had to 
be evacuated. The same thing was true of the little towns 


did well to support their claims. 

Nevertheless, one must take a some- 
what cynical view of such decisions when 
one examines them more closely. Every argument that 
France could put forward for an alteration of her 
frontier with Italy could be advanced with tenfold 
strength by Greece for an alteration of hers—in Eastern 
Macedonia and Western Thrace—with Bulgaria. If Italy 
offended, so did Bulgaria, and added great cruelty, 
which the Italians, whatever their intentions, were never 
afforded by the Germans the opportunity to exercise against 
France. If the present frontier with Italy inconveniences 
France and hampers her measures of defence, the frontier 
with Bulgaria paralyses Greece in the two provinces named 
and makes defence of them a military impossibility. But 
Italy has no patron, though we ourselves seem willing 
to extend to her a vague and not highly enthusiastic friend- 
ship. If Greece were to be granted the frontier rectifica- 
tion with Bulgaria which she so obviously deserves, then 
one could say that the decisions of the Foreign Ministers 
were made strictly on the merits of the cases presented to 
them. Since she is apparently not to be, one must conclude 
that other considerations enter into the reckoning. 
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£8,000,000 GOING UP IN SMOKE: THE BIKINI ATOM BOMB EXPLOSION. 
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THE PILLAR OF FLAMING SMOKE GUSHING UP FROM BIKINI ATOLL: A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN 
FROM THE BRIDGE OF THE COMMAND SHIP AND RADIOED TO BRITAIN via AMERICA. 


T 9 a.m. local time (11 p.m. B.S.T., June 30) the world’s first peacetime atom bomb, whose 

construction had cost an estimated £8,000,000, was dropped on a target fleet of warships 
anchored in the lagoon of Bikini Atoll, in the Pacific. The first visible evidence of its disin- 
tegration was a great blinding orange flash, reported to have been ten times brighter than 
the glare of the sun, which was followed by a second explosion three times as big. Our photo- 
graphs, taken immediately after the explosion, show the fiery pillar climbing upward into the 
stratosphere. Orange and yellow flames, smoke, and steam gushed skyward to a height of 
60,000 ft. in an awesome pillar which slowly changed from a living rose-red to a dead grey- 
white. The atoll had disappeared behind a veil of billowing smoke, but after five minutes the 
base of the pillar began to lift—to reveal some surprising results, among them the facts that : : ae he oe : - e en ee POPs i: ‘ = 
the “* bull’s-eye "’ battleship Nevada was still afloat and that palm-trees were still standing iss SRE g . ee vec Me aR he a Se <a v Js JB ial 
on the atoll. Within minutes, radio-controlled robot ‘planes carrying automatic recording 
instruments plunged into the towering radio-active cloud, and emerged again to be guided back ANOTHER VIEW OF THE MUSHROOM-TOPPED PILLAR OF FIERY SMOKE AND STEAM WHICH 
to their bases by " parent " aircraft. (Early details of damage sustained by ships of the SOARED 60,000 FT. UP FROM THE EXPLOSION OVER BIKINI: A PHOTOGRAPH RADIOED FROM 

** guinea-pig "’ target fleet appear overleaf.) THE ATOMIC TASK FORCE FLEET TO BRITAIN vig SAN FRANCISCO AND NEW YORK. 
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THE ORIGINAL BIKINI TARGET: THE 
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FLEET OF WARSHIPS 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL. ARTIS 
































LANDING CRAFT (TANKS). 
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THE “GUINEA-PIG” FLEET, INCLUDING FAMOUS AMERICAN AND EX-ENEMY WARSHIPS, MOST OF WHICH,. WIT 
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but that five other ships were on ‘fire—the cruiser Pensacola, the carriers Saratoga 
and /ndependence, the ex-Japanese cruiser Sakawa, and a transport. Three hours 
after the explosion, task force ships entered the lagoon carrying observers in pro- 
tective clothing, who reported that the sea and the target vessels were then still 
dangerously radio-active. Admiral W. H. P. Blandy, commanding the Atom Test 
Task Force, later announced that all the big ships of the target fleet were still afloat, 


More than seventy warships, from battleships down to landing craft, anchored in 
the lagoon of Bikini Atoll, took the full shock of an atom bomb explosion on June 30. 
The bomb, dropped from a Super-Fortress, was fused to explode in the air over the 


target fleet. Dropped dead on time, it burst in a blinding flash, with a second 
explosion three times bigger than the first. As the fiery pillar of smoke began to 
lift and clear, it was seen that the “ bull's-eye"’ battleship Nevada was still afloat, 
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HIPS AT ANCHOR IN THE LAGOON AWAITING THEIR FATE. 


SPEcIAL. Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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ICH, WITH THE “BULL’S-EYE” BATTLESHIP NEVADA, REMAINED AFLOAT AFTER THE ATOM BOMB EXPLOSION. 


toga the only vessels sunk being three transports and the capsized destroyer Lamson, aircraft-carrier Saratoga (33,000 tons); the ex-German cruiser Prinz Eugen (10,000 tons), 
ours though many were damaged in varying degrees. Heavy damage was sustained by the U.S. destroyer Wilson (1500 tons); five transports, and other small vessels. Many 
pro- the submarine Skate (1525 tons), the Sakawa (6000 tons), the U.S. aircraft-carrier | of the target ships had been loaded with stores, equipment, and animals, in order that 


the effect of an atomic explosion on cargoes, armament, and living creatures might 


still Independence (10,000 tons), and the U.S. cruisér Pensacola (9100 tons). Ships reported 
est to have been more lightly damaged included three battleships, the U.S.S. New York be accurately determined. Admiral Blandy reported that the entire operation had 


oat, (27,000 tons), Nevada (29,000 tons), and the ex- Japanese Nagato (32,720 tons); the U.S. gone according to plan,” but that detailed resuits would not be known for some weeks. 
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THE ROYAL FAMILY’S 
VISIT TO SCOTLAND. 


NEWS—Juty 6, 1946 


arth 
\ (LEFT.) THE KING INSPECTING \ 
THE GUARD OF HONOUR FROM 
ese REGIMENTS ON HIS 
\ ARRIVAL IN EDINBURGH FOR 
THE ROYAL VISIT OF A WEEK. 


\\vovunnuerenuanecnavennnncenuanenecensavennancneaquacnaneaneenann 


_-_~ 


THE KING AND QUEEN LISTENING TO COMMUNITY SINGING: THE SCENE OUTSIDE HOLY- 
ROODHOUSE, WITH THE ROYAL FAMILY AT A WINDOW AND THE CROWDS SINGING. 


THE ROYAL PARTY AT STIRLING CASTLE, WHICH THEY VISITED ON THE WAY TO 
EDINBURGH, AND WHERE THEY WERE RECEIVED BY LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR N. M. RITCHIE. 


/nuansennnaennanennannngnsnnonnnnensecs snecsvnungundaneanevavanernanncnnen 


The King and Queen, Princess Elizabeth and Princess Margaret arrived in 
Edinburgh on June 27 to spend a week at the Palace of Holyroodhouse, having 
driven from Falkirk, visiting several towns en route. On their arrival, a salute 
of twenty-one guns was fired from the Castle, and the traditional ceremony of 


(aABOVE.) THE ROYAL FAMILY 
CROSSING THE ROAD TO THE 
SALUTING-BASE PRIOR TO THE 
BRITISH LEGION PARADE AT 
EDINBURGH. " 





THE KING, WEARING HIGHLAND DRESS, SHOWING THE 
SKEAN DHU TO THE QUEEN AFTER THE PRESENTATION 
BY MAJOR-GENERAL SIR JAMES SYME DREW (LEFT). 


TRINCESS ELIZABETH PHOTOGRAPHED DURING A SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE AB A BALL 
IN EDINBURGH IN AID OF THE QUEEN’S INSTITUTE OF DISTRICT NURSING 


the ace over of the Re of the City to the King took sili The streets of 
Edinburgh were bedecked with flags, and cheering crowds welcomed the Royal 
Family. The King publicly knighted Mr. John I. Falconer, the Lord Provost. 
On the following day, June 28, the Queen took the salute at a march-past of 
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(ABOVE.) THE QUEEN TAKING 
THE SALUTE AT THE MARCH- 
PAST IN KING’S PARK OF 
2000 MEMBERS OF SCOTTISH 
>. RED CROSS DETACHMENTS. 
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THE SKE&AN DHU, THE SMALL DAGGER WORN IN THE 
STOCKING WITH HIGHLAND DRESS, WHICH WAS PRESENTED 
TO THE KING ON BEHALF OF THE BRITISH LEGION. 


LEAVING ST. GILES’ CATHEDRAL, EDINBURGH: THE ROYAL FAMILY WITH THE DEAN, 
DR. C. WARR (FOREGROUND), AND DR. J. BLACK, AFTER ATTENDING DIVINE SERVICE. 


2000 members of Scottish Red Cross detachments in King’s Park. Princess 
Elizabeth went to her first charity ball in Scotland when she attended a dance 
at Edinburgh in aid of the Queen's Institute of District Nursing. In brilliant 
sunshine on Sunday, June 30, the King, accompanied by the Queen and the two 
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| Bee ce MAJESTIES’ TOUR 
| NORTH OF THE BORDER. 


(RIGHT.) THE QUEEN PLANTING i 
AN OAK IN THE GROUNDS oF | 
THE MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS AT 
STIRLING TO COMMEMORATE } ..” 
THEIR MAJESTIES’ VISIT. bales 
Pesca AS 
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THE KING KNIGHTING THE LORD PROVOST OF EDINBURGH, MR. JOHN 1. FALCONER : 
THE FIRST PUBLIC KNIGHTING OF A LORD PROVOST FOR HUNDREDS OF YEARS. 


AT THE PARADE OF THE BRITISH LEGION : THE ROYAL PARTY WATCHING THE MARCH- > 
PAST FROM THE SALUTING~- BASE, WITH GENERAL SIR IAN HAMILTON (SEATED). 5 


-eOPbeveseeeasenveesOenenDnteeanPntsATbERUDTOTATTEstOneneneseener=eenerernTterteenees eet tere 


Princesses, took the salute at a march-past and drumhead service of 15,000 
members of the British Legion from all parts of Scotland who were celebrating 
their twenty-fifth anniversary. The King was presented with a Skean Dhu (shown 
on this page) elaborately inscribed with the Legion’s badge and motto. 
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OPERATIONS TO RESTORE LAW AND ORDER IN PALESTINE. 
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AANauvUNEsEenEesunsngnnnnnQeEssenganneeaUeVQen nnnanyen4QNTesssssnssseQeee anenaneQyeyssenegneeeeuervenVeyeeryesessnaeeeEseessgnQQQeneere yan snanQnUeRenensennn vuvunnuaunnannyoevenneuunuenaceananecuecuuenenvenunnvenanensenenesnnnntar , TEL AVIV UNDER CURFEW. BRITISH TROOPS OF THE PARACHUTE REGIMENT GUARDING ) 
SCENE OF A DARING JEWISH OUTRAGE: THE OFFICERS’ CLUB AT TEL AVIV ) A ROAD BARRIER IN TEL AVIV, AFTER THE KIDNAPPING OF FOUR BRITISH OFFICERS. \ 
FROM WHICH FOUR BRITISH OFFICERS WERE KIDNAPPED BY TERRORISTS. ' 
Ny 
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\ THE SEARCH _FOR J Y1SH ILLEGAL ARMS : A ) SEARCHING PERSONAL EFFECTS AT THE PALESTINE ¥ { SUSPECTS DETAINED FOR QUESTIONING : EMPLOYEES OF THE 

\ BRITISH SOLDIER CLIMBING INTO A TUG USED FOR ' POTASH PLANT: AN INCIDENT IN THE BRITISH me J £ POTASH PLANT BEING TAKEN INTO CUSTODY 
HAULING DEAD SEA BARGES. \ \ MILITARY DRIVE AGAINST JEWISH TERRORISM. 1 BY A BRITISH SEARCH PARTY. 


/SUSuanennanaunenaQesnnennneDErenenuannananenneQevantaneneveiusvAQaQaMenDayAnAnnnrernQERDAQeAMARRnnnenc GQUQVGNTEHNNRN esauannavanvannnnnnns 


ILLEGAL ARMS DISCOVERED IN THE WORKS AREA OF THE PALESTINE POTASH PLANT, SEARCHING BEDDING FOR ARMS AND AMMUNITION: AN INCIDENT DURING A SFARCH 

INCLUDING PISTOLS, MACHINE- ‘AND TOMMY-GUNS AND A 2-IN. MORTAR. BY MILITARY AND POLICE OF THE JEWISH COLONY OF THE DEAD SEA POTASH PLANT. 
wevenenney oenasnanenees ponnamneeieabaadaeaneanbaaaenabiah anonnnenensennenne mnens neee repeeninees 1" i NONNON NUNN NENA VENUE T NNR N NN HNN A: nw NNNUOONNDONNUNATDONNDNAN NEON ORNNENNGOHRUDO NN EON NSANHRN UDA NONORNNRONRN ONDA RRB RH NEEL DOG DE ONE NON: ant renananenenenen jv oO UE A RAVE SE ERS ERR tenn N RNR SANO EB ANI NN AD AR NNRNNAORINE® sin - 
Our pictures of the scene of the kidnapping of four British officers by armed Jewish over a considerable period a campaign of vilification, incitement or threats of violence 
terrorists in Tel Aviv and of a search carried out in the plant and neighbourhood of the which has not been confined to only one community."’ In addition there had been a 
Palestine Potash works on the Dead Sea, illustrate the growth of the situation which number of outrages by members of the Jewish community resulting in considerable loss 
called for General Cunningham's proclamation of June 29 and the simultaneous occupation of life and very severe damage to property. There was also evidence that the Jewish 
and search of the buildings of the Jewish Agency in Jerusalem, together with the arrest Agency had, at least in part, organised and co-operated with the forces of violence. The 


of several officials of the Agency To quote the words of the proclamation, ** there has been ' British Government were accordingly determined to root out violence and terrorism 
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HISTORIC BUILDINGS AND TRADITIONAL CEREMONIES IN THE NEWS OF TO-DAY. 





G 





\ 


\ 
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MRS. CHURCHILL IN DOCTOR’S ROBES (STANDING, LEFT) BEING PRESENTED BY THE PUBLIC 


ORATOR AT THE ENCAENIA IN THE SHELDONIAN THEATRE, OXFORD. 


Among the many distinguished personages on whom the honorary degree of Doctor of Civil Law was con- 
ferred at the first Encaenia to be held since the war, was Mrs. Churchill. Other recipients of the honour 
can be seen seated left. Extreme right, Mr. Churchill. 


THE NORMAN NAVE OF PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL DURING THE SERVICE CELEBRATING 
THE RECENT QUATERCENTENARY OF THE CATHEDRAL AND DIOCESE. 


Although much of the fabric of Peterborough Cathedral is much older than four hundred 
years, the original first church indeed having been founded as early as 654 A.D., it was never- 
theless not until the fiftéenth century that the new building, the magnificent retro-quire, was 

built, the reign of the Abbots ended and the Minster became a Cathedral. 
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wd 
PERHAPS THE FIRST FEAST IN ELTHAM PALACE HALL sinct HENRY VINITH'S TIME: THE ENTHRONEMENT OF THE PRIMATE AS PRELATE OF THE ORDER OF ST. JOHN: 
THE ARMY EDUCATION CORPS CENTENARY DINNER IN THE BANQUETING-HALL. 


ST. JOHN'S DAY CEREMONY IN THE RUINS OF THE OLD PRIORY CHURCH, CLERKENWELI 
When the Army Education recently held its centenary celebrations at Eltham Palace, it On St. John’s Day—-June 24—at the annual festival of the Order of St. John in the ruins of the old Priory 
was thought that this might well be the first dinner held there since Henry VIII. held his feasts Church, Clerkenwell, the Archbishop of Canterbury was enthroned as Prelate of the Order. The Church was 
in 1515. The A.E.C., formerly the Corps of Army Schoolmasters, received its present name in 1921 destroyed by incendiary bombs in May 1941. The actual enthronement took place in the crypt beneath the ruins 


THE 
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UNCOMMON 
AIRCRAFT: 
SOME 
NOVEL 
RECENT 
DEBUTS. 








THE U.S. ARMY'S FIRST FLYING WING BOMBER, THE NORTHROP XB-35, TAKING OFF FOR ITS MAIDEN FLIGHT ON JUNE 25: A REAR VIEW OF THE TAKE-OFF, 
SHOWING THE FOUR CO-AXIAL “ PUSHER” PROPELLERS MOUNTED ON THE REAR EDGE OF THE WING. 
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A FRONT VIEW OF THE TAKE-OFF OF THE-U.S. ARMY’S NEW 104-TON FLYING WING BOMBER FOR ITS TEST FLIGHT AT HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA. 


The Northrop XB-35 Flying vee built for the U.S. com and said to be the largest bomber in made a good landing at the Army test base at Muroc, 85 miles away. The XB-35, which weighs 
the world, took off from the flying field at Hawthorne, California, on June 25, for its maiden test 104 tons and is the first of fifteen contracted for by the U.S. Army, is powered by four 3000-h.p. 
flight. It left Rae ground with 1000 ft. of runway to spare, and after a satisfactory 44-minute flight Pratt and Whitney Wasp Major engines, driving four eight-bladed co-axial “ pusher” propellers. 








ANOTHER AIRCRAFT OF STRANGE DESIGN: THE FIRST MODEL OF A NEW U.S. NAVY - « « AN IMPROVED VERSION, THE XF-5UI, FOR WHICH 1% CLAIMED A _ POTENTIAL 
FIGHTER, THE V-173, FROM WHICH WAS DEVELOPED ... PERFORMANCE RANGING FROM HOVERING TO MORE THAN 500 M.P.H. 


These two photographs show two stages of another interesting and unusual development in aircraft was gained for the a lageeved version seen in the second photograph. Although this varies 
design—a U.S. Navy fighter with a continuous-surface body and driven by two propellers mounted only” pon in appearance from its prototype, it is expected to give a much better performance, 
at its outside front “corners.” The picture on the left is a the first model, from w test flights is now reported to be undergoing ground tests’ prior to its maiden flight. 
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AERIAL PEST CONTROL: A MODIFIED ARMY HELICOPTER IN ACTION DURING A RECENT AERIAL PEST CONTROL: A SCALE MODEL OF THE “SPRAYING MANTIS,” A SPECIALLY 
DEMONSTRATION AT CAMBRIDGE OF MODERN METHODS OF CROP TREATMENT. DESIGNED CROP-SPRAYING HELICOPTER, NOW BEING BUILT. 

The aerial treatment of pests and crops is gaining popularity as its advantages become more widely spraying ° demonstration am crn is an _eperimental adaptation of an Army helicopter. The other 

known. These two photographs were taken at a recent demonstration of chemical and air warfare hotograph shows a a specially designed crop-control helicopter, chris —— “ Spraying 

against agricultural pests, staged by Pest Control Ltd., at Cambridge. The helicopter seen in action Mantis.” * being built to —— Control Ltd.’s specifications by the Cierva Autogyro Company. 
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ublican Government 
fio. stated that he 
was in good health. 











M.C. as a major in the 
Royal Artil during 
World War Il. Full 
Blues will be awarded iv 
all players in the Oxford 
v. bridge match for 
the first time since 1939. 
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OUR DAILY BREAD—AND OTHER TOPICAL NEWS AS SEEN BY THE CAMERA. 


A DAY'S BREAD RATION FOR 








FOUR DIFFERENT GRADES 
OF BRITONS. 


Mr. Strachey, Minister of 
Food, in an announcement 
subsequently described by 
Mr. Churchill as one of the 
gravest he had ever heard 
made in the House of Com- 
mons, informed M.P.s on 
June 27 that bread is to be 
rationed in this country for 
- the first time in history as 
from July 21. Our photo- 
graph (1. to r.) shows the 
jaily ration for a child 
under one, for the average 
adult, for expectant mothers 
or women manual workers, 
for male manual workers. 




















FROM THE RECENT PRESENTATION BY PUPILS OF BRADFIELD COLLEGE 
‘ HAMLET” IN THE GREEK THEATRE, WELL-KNOWN STAGE FOR 
THE COLLEGE PRESENTATIONS OF GREEK PLAYS. 


A SCENE 
OF SHAKESPEARE’S 


2k Tye 


lt Re ease 


A “ CAPTIVE "* LORRY CHASSIS TETHERED TO A REVOLVING ARM FOR THE PURPOSE 


OF TESTING EXPERIMENTAL ROAD SURFACES ON A CIRCULAR TRACK, 


This interesting device is one of a number now in use at the Road Research Laboratory at Colnbrook, 

Buckinghamshire, for assessing the durability and other factors of experimental road surfaces. The 

surfaces are laid on a circular perimeter, and the “arm,” with a lorry chassis clamped to its extremity, 

runs the chassis round and round the circular road, with varying weights added. The results provide 
experts with data for determining long-term durabjlity. 





























(LEFT.) A VIEW FROM 
WATLINGTON HILL, OVER A 
SLOPE GAY WITH ROCK 
ROSES, OF PART OF THE 
150 ACRES OF WOODLAND 
SURROUNDING WATLINGTON 
PARK, A RECENT GIFT TO 
THE NATIONAL TRUST. 


had given 

woodland surrounding Wat- 
lington Park, a Chilterns 
beauty spot, to the National 
Trust. He had previously 
presented to the Trust (in 
1941) about 100 acres of 


rposes 
mittee of the National 
Trust. : 


A CHARMING VIEW OF THE RIVER LEA AT BROXBOURNE, IN THE LEA VALLEY, 
. IN WHICH A {6,000,000 POWER STATION IS TO BE BUILT, 
The latest stage in the controversy surrounding the proposed erection, in the beautiful Lea Valle 
in Hertfordshire, of a £6,000,000 electricity generating station by the. North Metropolitan Pour 
Station Company Ltd., is the announcement that Mr. Silkin, Minister of Town and Country 
Planning, and the Electricity Commissioners have consented to the Company’s application for 
permission to build the station. |The Hoddesdon U.D.C. had refused their consent and the Company’s 
appeal has now been allowed on condition that trees and shrubs are planted on the river bank. 


IMPERIAL PRESS CONFERENCE DELEGATES BEING SHOWN, AT THE R.A.F. ESTABLISH- 
MENT AT FARNBOROUGH, A PRESSURISED CABIN SPECIALLY BUILT FOR MR. CHURCHILL. 


During their tour of Britain, delegates of the Imperial Press Conference recently visited the R.A.F. 
Establishment at Farnborough, where they were shown the research and development sections. 
They saw this pressurised compartment, specially designed for Mr. Churchill’s flights in his “ York ” 
aircraft at a time .when it was undesirable for him to travel in conditions above 8000 ft. ‘With a 
speedy improvement in Mr. Churchill's health, however, the compartment was never used. 
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SPORTS IN JUNE: THE SKI-ING SEASON IN NEW ZEALAND. 














ANOTHER VIEW OF THE BALL GLACIER, WHICH WITH THE TASMAN GLACIER 





PROVIDES THE BEST SKI-ING IN THE SOUTHERN ALPS. 


nah 


SKIERS ON THE 
BALL GLACIER, ‘ \ 
POPULAR 
NEW ZEALAND 
CENTRE FOR THE 
WINTER SPORTS 
SEASON FROM JUNE 
TO SEPTEMBER. 














INTER 

sports in 
New Zealand. 
whose winter is 
our summer, are 
already in full 
swing. The main 
centres are in the 
Mount Cook 
region, in the 
South Island, 
where our photo- 
graphs were 
taken; and at 
the Tongariro 
National Park, in 














4 ms cs . ‘ 
the North Island. re ee 1 8 : - 
The Hermitage, ‘ 
T, i a lg } A VIEW OF MOUNT BLACKBURN FROM GOVERNOR’S BUSH, NEAR THE HERMITAGE, \ 
ourist epart- \ FROM WHICH SKIERS TRAVEL TO THE BALL AND TASMAN GLACIERS BY COACH. | 


ment hotel, is the | } 
base for ski-ing in “ 
the Mount Cook region, where 
the season is from June to 
September. Practicable ski- 
ing is possible within a short 
walk of the hotel itself, but 
the best slopes are on the 
Ball and Tasman Glaciers, 
served by huts to which 
: i coaches are run from the 
WW \ Hermitage. It is proposed to 
\ 

















\ MOUNT COOK, SEEN FROM THE GROUNDS OF THE HERMITAGE, ‘ build a cable railway direct 
\ THE GOVERNMENT TOURIST DEPARTMENT HOTEL IN SOUTH ISLAND. [Continued below. 























TWO HOLIDAY-MAKERS AT THE HERMITAGE WINTER SPORTS HOTEL q 


MOUNT WAKEFIELD, IN THE SOUTHERN ALPS REGION OF NEW ZEALAND, WHERE THE SKI-ING 
J SEATED AT A WINDOW WHICH LOOKS OUT ON MOUNT COOK, 


SEASON EXTENDS FROM EARLY JUNE TO SEPTEMBER OR OCTOBER. 








A 





\ a 
Continued.) 

to ‘the Anette Plateau, 4000 ft. above the hotel, but this is still only a project. 
The North Island's favourite winter sports area is also served by a G.T.D. hotel, the 
Chateau Tongariro, which is the base for ski-ing on the slopes of Mount Ruapehu. 





Other good ski-ing areas are found throughout the country, notably on Mount Egmont, 
in the western half of the North Island; in the Tararuas to the north of Wellington ; 
and in Otago and Southland, in the southern area of South Island, 
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MASTERPIECES FROM A FAMOUS COLLECTION : 
IMPORTANT PAINTINGS NOW UNDER THE HAMMER. 


‘* A WOODY LANDSCAPE ”’ ; 
by Meindert Hobbema 
(1638-1709). 


‘““A VIEW NEAR NORWICH " ; by James Stark (1794-1859). 
(Signed and dated 1667.) 


(Painted on a panel.) 


“MERCURY AND HERSE”’; by J. M. W. Turner, R.A. (1775-1851). 


“STRATFORD MILL ON THE STOUR’’; by John Constable, R.A. (1776-1837). 
(Exhibited at R.A., 1811.) 


(Painted in 1820.) 


“A LADY NURSING A CHILD"; by Pieter de Hooch (1632-81). “THE HARVEST WAGON "’; by Thomas Gainsborough, R.A. (1727-88). 


(Signed in full.) 


July 12 is the date fixed for the sale of Lord Swaythling’s small but 
important collection of pictures at Christie's. The collection covers drawings, 
modern pictures, and some twenty-five works by Old Masters. As can be 
seen by the twelve reproductions on this and the opposite page, these include 
well-known and remarkable paintings. In addition, not illustrated here, there 


(Painted at Shockerwick, near Bath.) 


are works by Brekelenkam, Cotman, Raeburn, Reynolds, Van Dyck, and 
others. The famous Gainsborough, ‘“ Harvest Wagon,’ in which the girl 
climbing up by the wheel is said to be a portrait of one of the artist's daughters. 
has, since its original exhibition at the Academy in 1771, been shown at 
many places in England and the Continent. The large Constable of Stratford 





(Above, left.) 

“A WATER MILL 

WITH A SLUICE " ; 
by Jacob Van 

Ruisdael (1625-82). 

(Signed—on panel.) 


“THE GREETING "’; by Jan Steen (1626-79). 
(Signed in full—on panel.) 


“A GRAND LANDSCAPE "' ; by Thomas Gainsborough, R.A. (1727-88). 
(Painted at Shockerwick, near Bath.) 


Mill was engraved (by Lucas) and published after Constable’s death with the 
title of ‘‘The Young Waltonians,"’ in reference to the boys fishing in the 
foreground—a title which Constable's biographer Leslie says the artist would 
certainly not have given it. In the. Turner mythological painting, the maiden 
Herse, who heads the Panathenaic procession of maidens, was one of the 
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OLD MASTERS FROM THE SWAYTHLING COLLECTION 


FINE EXAMPLES OF SEVERAL SCHOOLS. 


“THE RIALTO, VENICE "’ ; by Francesco Guardi (1712-93). 


i 
a): 


Ste! < 
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“THE BEATERS "’ ; by John Crome (1769-1821). 
(Signed and dated 1810.) 


“ EVENING, OR THE POSTBOY’S RETURN "' ; by George Morland (1763-1804). 
(Probably painted at Aldenharr.) 


daughters of Cecrops, the aboriginal king of Attica, and may be regarded as 
a deity of the fertilising dew; and the picture illustrates the lines from 
Ovid's ‘‘ Metamorphoses," ‘‘ Close by the sacred walls in wide Munichia's 
plain, The God well pleased beheld the Virgin train.’ The James Stark, 
whose ‘‘ View Near Norwich" we give, was a pupil of John Crome. 
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HOUSANDS of years ago Man must have been stirred by the ‘grandeur of the changing 
skies, the sequence of weather, the fury of the thunderstorm and the ravages of the 
gale. Little wonder, then, that before the birth of a more scientific conception of nature 
mythologies should spring up to explain these phenomena. In the Norse mythology we 
see Friggia, wife of Odin and goddess of the clouds, with wheel and distaff in Fensalir, 
Hall of the Mists, spinning threads of gold and weaving them into brilliant bands of cloud. 
Zeus was the Greek god in whose custody the changing weather lay, Poseidon looked after 
the sea and Pluto the terra firma. In the tenth century B.c., Homer records how Zeus 
halted the Greek attack upon the Trojans with a stroke of lightning. Even as late as the 
first century B.c., Horace acknowledges the personal interference of Jupiter when a sudden 
thunderstorm developed literally out.of the blue. 

Job and the Psalmist often referred to the splendour and olliniy of the sky, indicative 
of a spirit of admiring and reverential contemplation of nature which is often shown through- 
out the ages in the inspiration of poetry, painting and music; for example, in the Wagner 
operas and in the “ Pastoral Symphony ”’ of Beethoven. Man marvelled at the changing 
skies and tried to predict their sequence to help his needs; but without scientific basis for 
his deductions, his countless weather observations were responsible for maxims which often 
fell far short: of the truth—maxims forgotten when the weather sequence has not followed 
as expected, and too often remembered when it has. 

Before proceeding further, we must trace the 
transition from the idea of mythical control to 
that of natural causes. The satirical dramatist 
Aristophanes, in the fifth century B.c., showed 
doubt as to the responsibility of Zeus for thunder 
and dared to suggest, in a staged argument 
between philosopher and countryman, that it was 
due to natural causes. The Chaldeans developed 
a system of prediction of weather and fertility 
from the occurrence of thunder in relation to the 
date of the disappearances of the moon, and this 
continued into medizval times, such signs being 
called signa tonituri. The Chaldeans and Baby- 
lonians, both distinguished mathematicians and 
astronomers, together elaborated prophecies of 
human experience and weather lore by means of 
the relative positions of moon and stars. Thus 


arose the now largely discredited science of 
astrology. There is no scientific reason, for 
instance, to suppose that stormy weather will 


follow when the moon is seen “lying on its 
back.” It is inevitable that the moon will do 
so at certain times relative to the position of 
moon and sun. If the proverb were true, then the 
weather would correspondingly follow exactly the 
same course year after year, which is far from 
the truth. However, observation, and the result 
of it, gave rise to a number of proverbs, and, apart 
from astrology, no basis for prediction for weather 
changes was forthcoming. Aratus, Theophrastus 
and Virgil were all observers at this stage, and were 
responsible for a nucleus from which developed and 
were handed down vast numbers of proverbs. Climate 
was discussed by Hippocrates in the fifth century B.c. 
in his “ Airs, Waters and Places.”” It was Aristotle, 
however, in his ‘“‘ Meteorologica,” who first brought the 
importance of wind into prominence. The idea of per- 
sonification still remained. The wind was given names— 
Boreas the north wind, Zephyrus the west wind, 
etc. His pupil, Theophrastus, discusses winds in 
his “* Book of Signs.’’ Orientation, as we now have it, 
began with the construction of the Tower of the Winds 
in Athens, and on each face of the tower are portrayed 
the personified wind, each figure significant of the kind 
of weather brought by the wind it represented. For 
instance, Notus, the south wind, is shown emptying a jar 
of water—the wet wind that is experienced ahead of a 
depression in the northern hemisphere. It may be of 
significance that the figures are arranged in an anti- 
clockwise sense, that is, in the direction in which winds 
in the northern hemisphere revolve round a depression. 

The Greeks thought in visual measurement which 
they could ill apply to invisible air masses, and this 
may account for the pause after Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus before further advances were made in meteoro- 
logical knowledge. Nothing was forthcoming until the 
17th century, when the mercury barometer was invented 
by an Italian, Torricelli, the assistant of Galileo Galilei, 
inventor of the thermometer. 

Thus ends the first chapter of the development ‘of 
weather prediction. Man, especially the land worker and 
the mariner, was impatient to predict the weather. So 
much depended upon rains, frost and drought for the 
farmer, and upon storms or calms for the well-being of 
the mariner. Each group developed its own maxims based 
upon observation ; each had unrivalled opportunities for 
watching the sky ; each had much to gain by correct pre- 
diction, and their results were often poetically-dressed 
forecasts with an element of truth. To-day it is possible 
to formulate self-made forecasts with the barest under- 
standing of a weather chart, barometer, signs of the sky 
and changes in wind strength and direction. For 
instance, ice crystals in the upper air give a milky 
appearance to the sky, giving rise to a solar or lunar halo, 
and these signs, coupled with a falling barometer and backing wind, often indicate rain 
approaching ; dew on the grass or on the cabbage leaves in the garden before the sun is set 
is an almost invariable indication of early fog formatian, provided the sky remains clear and 
there is no increase in wind. Mathematics and physics are vital in modern weather fore- 
casting. The atmosphere is a mixture of gases obeying the gas laws concerned with pressure, 
temperature and volume. Unfortunately, however, the volume is virtually infinite ; temper- 
ature and pressure decrease with height in such a way that straightforward algebraical 
formulz cannot be used, and calculus has to be employed. Radiation received by day from 
the sun and lost from the earth by night, water vapour, condensation and evaporation all 
have to be considered and all obey certain mathematical principles. To cap these consider- 
ations, it has to be remembered that the whole mass of the atmosphere is on the move like 
an ocean, and the effect of land and sea, hill, valley, river and plain upon this vast mass is 
a contingency that physics can hardly meet concisely. Weather cannot be enclosed in a 
laboratory gas-jar and examined by experiment. Nature still remains the better physicist 
and holds sway over her students. So, therefore, the forecaster does well to remember the 
inspiration of the artists. The sky is his model, his instruments his brushes, his mathe- 
matics and physics his design and perspective, and the wealth of information received from 
hundreds of meteorological stations, aircraft and ships are the paints and pigments with which 
he can visualise and portray the daily picture of the future weather. Cc. D. Ovey. 
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WHEN FEAR REIGNS IN THE ARENA. 


NTO the ethics of training wild animals to do circus tricks, Clyde Beatty, one of the fore- 
most American trainers, does not enter. His book, ““ JUNGLE PERFORMERS ”’ (Robert 
Hale ; 12s. 6d.), nevertheless throws some interesting sidelights on animal psychology and 
the attitude of the people who risk life and limb to meet the demands of those who pay 
their money to see them do so. He frankly confesses, for example, that “ from my first 
time in the arena until this very day, I have never leaped in among the animals without 
feeling some fear.”’ The arena, he declares later, is ruled by mass fear. He is constantly 
scared ; so are his cats. ‘‘ They could annihilate me, but, being a human being, I am better 
able to camouflage my fear with bluff.” Yet he has been in hospital forty times or more 
in nineteen years. 

Both lions and tigers, he says, are incapable of controlling their eyes and mouths, and 
these give tell-tale warnings of their plans. Naturally, he has many thrilling incidents to 
relate. There was an occasion when all his forty lions and tigers in the arena began fighting 
each other. There was another time when his finest lion set upon him : ‘‘ Those great fangs 
knifed through the flesh just above the line where the protection of my riding-boots ended. 
Instantly, as he held part of the leg in his upper tusks, he brought his big lower teeth up 
from below . . . it seemed that something in me was dying. I was faint all over and getting 
nauseous. Surely the pain of it would knock me out.” Contrary to the Livingstone legend, 
there is evidently great pain in the bite of a lion. 

Undoubtedly the lion-tamer agrees with 
Hippocrates, who said pain was a curse. All 
down the ages men have sought to deaden or 
remove pain. Hippocrates experimented with 
hemlock, having watched Socrates die; he also 
numbed a limb with ice and snow before beginning 
to operate. Successors tried opium, alcoholic 
stimulants, the opening of the arteries in the 
wrists, among other things. Dr. George Bankoff 
tells us this in the opening pages of “ THE 
CONQUEST OF Patn ” (Macdonald ; 6s.). To read 
this story of man’s long struggle to acquire the 
secret of anesthesia is to realise how ghastly 
surgery was in the days when anazsthesia was 
unknown, and to feel a contemptuous fury 
against those, doctors and others, who so con- 
sistently and vindictively opposed all progress in 
this direction. 

In the early eighteenth century, Woodhall, 
a surgeon of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, himself 
had to undergo an operation. He has left a 
terrible record of his experience. Among other 
things, he wrote : ‘‘ Suffering as great as I under- 
went cannot be expressed in words, and thus, 
fortunately, cannot be recalled. The particular 
pangs are now forgotten; but the black whirl- 
wind of emotion, the horror of great darkness, 
and the sense of desertion by God and man, 
bordering close upon despair, which swept through 
my mind and overwhelmed my heart, I can never 
forget, however gladly I would do so.” How the 
search went on through the years, how the seekers—and 
the finders—were obstructed, ridiculed, even martyred, 
is shown by Dr. Bankoff, especially in the case of the 
American dentist, William Morton, whose application of 
ether eventually led to his being known as the Benefactor 
of Mankind. Anesthesia, declares the author, is a 
science that will progress. ‘‘ Anasthesia and surgery 
will march hand in hand into the future ; while the one 
will find better and simpler methods of administering 
beneficial painless sleep, the other will be able to pre- 
serve the human body and its organs in their entirety.’’ 

There are some few writers on a specific subject who 
possess the gift of creating a following of readers who, 
otherwise, are not the least bit interested in the subject 
with which they deal. Among such is Bernard Darwin, 
whose dissertationS on golf and golfers appeal to many 
who do not know the difference between a spoon and 
a putter. For over half a century he has been a 
golfing enthusiast, and “ Gorrmnc By-Patns ” (Country 
Life ; 10s. 6d.) draws upon his memories of those fifty 
years in delightful fashion. In his introductory note 
to these collected and reprinted papers, penned during 
the war years, he writes: ‘‘ Once we grow older than 
those we admire they approach more nearly to life-size. 
I can never quite believe that the great players of 
to-day, and they are great, can be to the modern youth 
what John Ball was to me. My mind accepts it as a 
fact that they are, but my heart refuses to assent.” 
Ancient and modern alternate in his chapters, but 
whether it be John Ball or Rex Hartley, Mr. Darwin’s 
first Open (which was Prestwick, 1908) or the ‘“* hedge- 
golf” of the war years, there is something to interest, 
to amuse and, who knows, to instruct ! 

“In the autumn of 1939 the flat fields of Elstow 
were being drained and prepared for what was 
described on the books of the Ministry of Works 
and Buildings as R.O.F. 16, and the village where 
Bunyan was born, ‘The Tinker of Elstow,’ was 
already tense with the prospect of an invasion of 
labour.” So writes H. E. Bates in a handsomely- 
produced little book, “‘TuHe Tinkers oF Exstow ” 
(J. Lyons and Co.), which tells how, from 1941 to 
1945, the well-known catering firm devoted its 
attention there to the making of bombs and shells. Like most other wartime 
achievements, it is an impressive story. The first 4000-lb. bombs to be produced in 
quantity came from Elstow, as did one- ~seventh of the entire tonnage of bombs dropped 
by Bomber Command on Germany. 

* Jane’s Ficutinc Sues” (Sampson Low; £3 3s.) needs little introduction, though 
all will welcome its post-war reappearance. This invaluable reference book is fuller and 
more informative than ever, including the tragic ““ War Loss Section,”’ which now fills 
more than 90 pages. The Foreword points out that whilst in some quarters doubts have 
been expressed of the future utility of surface warships in view of the advent of atomic 
weapons, the doubters do not seem to have envisaged the possibility of ships mounting 
guns that fire atomic shells, to say nothing of the potentialities of the atomic torpedo. 
Germany, Italy and Japan, it is shown, all broke their treaties limiting the displacement 
of their capital ships, and a note of warning is struck in the statement that “ with the 
decision to scrap the Warspite, and the relegation of the Malaya, Ramillies, Resolution 
and Revenge to harbour duties, British strength in capital ships is reduced to ten units, 
including the Vanguard ; and of these ten, the Queen Elisabeth, Valiant, Nelson and Rodney 
are too slow, and the Renown too lightly armoured, for modern requirements.” It is not 
without significance that the Russian section contains a note saying it is extremely difficult 
to secure accurate information regarding the Russian Navy. W. R. Catverr. 
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BURBERRYS 


HAYMARKET LONDON 5S.W.|I 


BURBERRYS LTD. 


CONOMY is best served 

by selecting suitings that 

after long use show little 
signs of wear. 


A suit of such cloth made by 
an expert tailor is astonishing 
in distinction of excellence 
throughout a long life. 


A long life is very desirable 
to-day. The more reason then 
that the suit is one that will 
please and neither tire nor 
annoy its owner in any way. 
Texture, pattern and particu- 
larly fitting must all appeal 
and continue to satisfy. 


Burberrys can be relied upon 
to supply the above essentials. 


Telephone : 
Whitehall 3343 
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To improve the Bentley would have been difficult had not six 
years of unparalleled experience and research intervened. The 
new Mark VI is an advance in many important respects. Entirely 
new independent front suspension, new arrangement of the 
valve mechanism, and improved frame and transmission are a 


few of the developments which distinguish the Bentley Mark VI. 


The Bentley Mark VI, 4-Door Sports Saloon £2,345 (plus Purchase Tax £652.2.9) 
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For over half a century 
STATE ERPRESS 555 
have maintained their 
reputation as the best 


cigarettes in the world 


















All material things being equal, it's INDIA 
ctaftimanttyp that builds “The finest tyres made 
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Just a SS case! 


We'd like to guarantee 
your holiday weather — 
but that’s beyond even 
the Simpson Service! 
However, we make two 
suggestions for happy 
travelling. Just in case — 
a good raincoat and a 
well-made, roomy suitcase 
that won't fly open at 
the least provocation. 
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A Great Inheritance 


The foundations of Lloyds Bank are firmly rooted in the past. It 
inherits great traditions of which it is proud. 

But it is most proud of the tradition which insists that it shall always 
look towards the future. It is responsive to change, marching with 
the times, increasing the efficiency and versatility of its services as 
often as modern conditions demand- 

Tradition stabilises. Enterprise enriches. Lloyds Bank has both. 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 1677 
SIMPSON (PICCADILLY) LTD 202 PICCADILLY LONDON WI - REG 2002 

















The only INTERNATIONAL Army?! 


For 80 years The Salvation Army has been in 
action against sin, vice, ignorance and need. 
To-day hundreds of thousands of voluntary 
workers guided by 28,000 Salvation Army Officers 
are preaching the Gospel in 102 languages. 
Medical, educational and social work is carried 
on in 97 countries. 

The service of The Salvation Army is needed 
more than ever in the world to-day. New calls 
are constantly being made upon it. 

Your help is needed in the fight against evil and 
want. Please remember The Salvation Army in 
your prayers and by any gift of service or 
money which you are able to give. 


GENERAL ALBERT ORSBORN, C.B.E., 101, 
QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 








Serving-Where there's need, lways! 

















-THE ONLY GIN THAT HOLDS THE BLUE SEAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF HYGIENE 





W. O. & H. O. Wills, Branch of The imperial Tobacce Company (of Great Britain and ireland), Lia. 
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GOOD EARTH ? 











Aero engine experience has proved that earlier methods of attaching earth points to 
sparking plugs often failed because incomplete contact between points and plug body 
hindered heat flowing away from the points. In all aero engine sparking plugs it is 
therefore essential to weld or braze the earth points to the body. All K.L.G. plugs 
for motor vehicles will incorporate this method of earth point attachment in future. 


KLG 
CORUNDITE 


K.L.G. SPARKING PLUGS LIMITED, PUTNEY VALE, LONDON, S.W.15 
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SAUCE ROBERT SAUCE DIABLE What a Joy 


ESCOFFIER, LTD., 
Harders Road, London, S.F.15 











has the real flavour. 


Sweet or Dry. 18/6 a bottle. 
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“ Re SUPERLATIVE 
QUALITY AND 
DESIGN 
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IN NORMAL TIMES THE GEST SHOPS HAVE THE 

VALSTAR ** 777” RAINCOAT—SUPPLIES 
NOW. HOWEVER, ARE STRICTLY LIMITED. 


VALSTAR LTD,, SALFORD 6,LANCS 
Also at 3/4, Regent Street, London, W 1 
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Playing card QUEEN series: No. 1 








The Queen was like this a 
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Round cards were in existence in 1477. In 
some packs suits were represented by 
animals and flowers. 
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and like this 
in 1482... 
This card, from a pack of 1482, shows 


the more common rectangular shape, which 
has persisted to our own time. 


HIGHLAND QUEEN 


GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 
never changes.... 
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MACDONALD & MUIR LTD. | Distillers, LEITH, SCOTLAND 












to taste a real Vermouth! 


I’m very particular in my choice of an aperitif. 


This Vamour is a magnificent Vermouth and 


The superiority of Vamour is noticeable in 
every sip. The choice wines and herbs from 
which it is blended both taste good and do 


you good. Drink it by itself or in a cocktail. 


"1 Uamour “~~ 
sweet on vey VEVIMOUEK 


VERMOUTIERS (LONDON) LTD., IBEX HOUSE, THE MINORIES, E.C.3 








The welcome back to 
Kia-Ora 
Will be a furore ; 


It's supremely 





(needless to mention) 


| Thirst-quenchin’. 

















Kia-Ora Fruit Squashes 
and Cordials 









CONDITIONS OF SALE AND “SUPPLY. This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be lent, 
resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1s. 6d., and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated 


condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever 
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he swordfish of the tropic sea 
Says WRIGHT'S is far too good for me 
Why waste it washing swordfish fins? 
It should be kept for tender skins! 


over three-quarters of a century Wright’s Coal Tar Soap has remained 
the ideal soap for family use and the favourite for nurseries and schools. 
Its cleansing and protective properties are also 


specially appreciated after work, travel and sport. 


ae a oal Tar Soap 


MAKE WRIGHT’S THE FOR THE TOILET AND NURSERY 
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